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certain protests (including a broadcast address by Roland Tessier,
Radio-Paris, June 9,1941). Faced with these protests the Govern-
ment decided to suppress, as from October, the payments to
Members of Parliament (Law published August 12, 1941) and their
free railway passes (Order published August 16, 1941).
If the Vichy Government retains a theoretical Parliament under
these conditions, the reason would seem to be in order to keep up
a semblance of constitutional legality for the new regime. In the
preamble to the Constitutional Law of July 10, 1940, it was stated
that "the Government will have the collaboration of national
representative institutions which will play their normal part along
with it" (see Part I). Another reason would be because, on the one
hand, the Government seeks to prevent the nine hundred fallen
Members of Parliament, who have retained a certain prestige and
authority in their constituencies, from stirring up a campaign
against it, and because, on the other hand, it continues to draw
largely from parliamentary personnel for the needs of the new
regime. More than a third of the members of the Consultative
National Council belonged to the old Parliament. It has been
necessary to authorize members to hold several temporary offices
in plurality for periods of six months (Law of February 21, 1941).
A law published on August 29, 1941, transferred the offices and
services of the Chambers from Vichy to Chatelguyon, and pro-
hibited all meetings, even unofficial, of the Members of Parliament
in the departement of the Allier. MM. Jeanneney and Herriot, the
Presidents of the Chambers, protested against these measures in
vain.
The Government would still, however, seem to intend to create
new Assemblies later.
An article in Le Temps of October 10, 1940, recalled that "to
be completely strong and free'a Government, on pain of exposing
itself to the worst hazards, must be in the closest contact and most
intimate relations with the country. . . . To an extent that does
not rest with us to determine, the institutions of the new France
must undoubtedly include an elected element: in the absence of a
party that can legitimately claim to express the innermost desires
and will of the nation there is in reality no other valid method of
securing the indispensable bond that must exist between the
Government and the governed."
An officially inspired note of November 20, 1941, states clearly
that the representation of the Nation in the future Constitution
would probably be through representatives of qualified occupa-
tional organizations "appointed by ballot" as well as by "persons
of note" chosen for services to the country.
Le Tamps stated again, on January 27, 1941, that the .Con-